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FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 


INGAPORE will have full internal self-govern- 

ment in a few months. The hopes of all the 
democratic political leaders there are now set on 
achieving conditions that will make possible a 
union with the neighbouring Federation of Malaya 
which already has independence. But the pre- 
condition of such a union is that Singapore shall 
satisfy the Federation—with its 49 per cent. of 
Malays (who are completely non-communist)— 
that Singapore will cease to be a centre of Chinese- 
inspired communist activity. 

One essential objective must be attained if Singa- 
pore is to become independent as part of a greater 
Federation of Malaya. Trust and confidence 
between Malays and Chinese must be won; to-day 
they are sadly lacking. They will only be attained 
if the Chinese majority in Singapore (76 per cent. 
of the population) can be brought genuinely to 
respect the aspirations of the three and a quarter 
million Malays of the two territories who are 
utterly and entirely opposed to the People’s 
Republic concept, which draws its inspiration 
from Peking. The one hope democratic socialist 
leaders in Malaya and Singapore have of building 
a united, democratic, non-communist state rests 
on their present efforts to convince the ordinary 
Chinese elector of Malaya and Singapore that his 
future lies in a democratic South-east Asia, which 
he must help to secure, amongst 85m. Malaysians 
(including 80m. in Indonesia), and that this can- 
not be brought about by ‘ re-insurance voting ’ for 

‘ Peking-minded ’ communists. 

The communists of Malaya, because they stand 
ultimately for the ‘people’s democratic satellite ’ 
concept, utterly unacceptable to the Malays, are 
the enemies of Malayan unity as well as of demo- 
cratic liberty. In particular they are the enemies 
of socialist leaders—many of them of Chinese 
extraction—such as Lim Yew Hock (Labour 

. Front) and Lee Kuan Yew (People’s Action Party) 


of Singapore, who are trying to create unity among 
the races. The latter is the most forthright and 
militant anti-colonialist in Singapore. He has 
repeatedly declared that an independent, united 
Malaya must be ‘ democratic and non-communist.’ 
It will be neither if the people follow the ‘ Great 
China’ chauvinists in their midst. 

In this situation it is astonishing that the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom should be actively 
seeking advice from a small group of Malayans 
in London who are now represented on the MCF’s 
South-east Asia Committee. For some of these 
Malayans have for years been the helpers and 
trail-blazers -of' the Malayan Communist Party— 
both of its so-called Malayan Races Liberation 
Army still holding out as guerrilla bands in the 
Federation and of the propagandists and organisers 
of the Singapore People’s Anti-British League, a 
subsidiary of the MCP, which has been adept at 
communist-front organisation in the Colony. 

And nothing could more completely have 
played into the hands of the Malayan communists 
than a recent demand—sent to Lord Home and 
the Malayan Prime Minister—by 33 British 
Labour M.P.s whose connection with the MCF 
and the Malayan group in London mentioned 
above is clear: one of the M.P.s is on the S.E. 
Asia Committee of the MCF. Their demand was 
that part of the 1957 defence arrangements 
between the Malayan Government and the United 
Kingdom should be abrogated by Britain. The 
letter carried two implications: (1) that the 
Government of sovereign, independent Malaya—a 
member of the United Nations—is incompetent 
to make agreements with other sovereign nations 
and unworthy of recognition; (2) that the British 
Government should override the wishes of the 
freely-elected Malayan Government. The Malayan 
Communists must have rubbed their hands over 
this unwise move. 167 


To write this is not necessarily to say that one 
considers the Malayan-British Defence Treaty 
negotiated by the Tungku’s Government a sound 
proposition for Malaya in the long run. In fact, 
Malaya is free to join the neutralist camp of 
India, Ceylon and Burma which have all termin- 
ated their special defence arrangements with the 
U.K. But it is not for British governments (or 
M.P.s) to dictate to independent Malaya that it 
shall follow a neutralist or any other foreign 
policy. It is up to the Government and people 
of Malaya to decide for themselves. 

An earlier intervention in the Singapore situa- 
tion by the Movement for Colonial Freedom took 
place in 1956. In September of that year they 
pressed the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
release seven persons detained in Singapore and 
to lift a ban on three communist front organisa- 
tions. At the time, the Malayan students’ leaders 
in London condemned this intervention on the 
grounds that the arrests and banning had been 
carried through on the responsibility of the elected 
Ministers of the Singapore Government. They 
questioned the MCF’s ‘ right to challenge decisions 
made by elected Ministers in a colony in connec- 
tion with combating communist subversion in 
Singapore.’ There is a struggle on in Singapore 
between democratic socialism on the one hand and 
communism on the other. It is time that socialist 
members of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 
realised this. It is a struggle which in the long 
run is more momentous for the future of the whole 
country than the anti-colonialist struggle whose 
result in Singapore is a foregone conclusion. 

It might seem that the attempts at intervention 
in Malaya and Singapore affairs by a vocal 
minority of the Labour Party could be overlooked 
as being due to lack of information and know- 
ledge. But the matter is more serious than that, 
because opinion in Malaya and Singapore often 
does not distinguish between the official voice 
of the British Labour movement and the activities 
of such irresponsible minority groups. 


There is another disturbing aspect of the pre- 
sent activities of the MCF in connection with 
Malaya and Singapore. Their close co-operation 
with ‘ fellow-travelling ’ Malayans in London (who 
are now represented on the S.E. Asia Committee 
of the MCF) is a direct blow at the democratic 
Malayan students in Britain, among whom a 
number of socialists are playing a leading part. 
For a time the ‘fellow-travellers’ in London cap- 
tured control of the Malayan Forum, the student 
political debating body. In 1956, after a pro- 
longed struggle, they were defeated and replaced 
by other Malayan students prominent among 
whom were a number of socialists. This is what 
the present Chairman of the Malayan Forum, a 


socialist, J. A. Manuel, wrote at that time about 
the earlier period of control of the Malayan 
Forum and its journal by the ‘ fellow-travellers *: 
‘While presenting a facade of democracy at public 
meetings, they had, at the same time, made use 
of the organ of the Forum, the Suara Merdeka, to 
propagate what was in fact the communist line. 
This was intolerable. As the only means of com- 
municating the various political opinions of 
Malayan students in Britain to the world at large, 
the Suara Merdeka had a duty to see that its 
editorials were not persistently in alignment with 
the policies of any one political party and that its 
contents did not dissuade Malayans from express- 
ing their views in its pages.’ 

For two years the present democratic leader- 
ship of the Malayan Students’ Forum has been 
doing an admirable job of political education 
among Malayan students in London. The debates 
and meetings have been addressed by Hugh Gaits- 
kell, Edith Summerskill, Sardar Panikkar and 
many others. We welcome and applaud their 
success in wresting control of the Malayan Forum 
from a group which, in the words of Mr. Manuel, 
‘was propagating what was in fact the communist 
line.’ The more therefore do we deplore the mis- 
guided support given to the enemies of this demo- 
cratic group (which includes so many Malayan 
socialists) by the Movement for Colonial Freedom. 


UNWISE PROSECUTIONS 


WE find ourselves in agreement with The Times 


and the Manchester Guardian in deprecating 
both the decision to prosecute and the sizeable 
fine of. £75 on each of the seven African M.P.s 
for criminal libel. They were acquitted on the 
charge of conspiracy. We deplored the encour- 
agement given to their supporters to boycott the 
trade of the African candidates for the Specially 
Elected seats (we do not approve of taking away 
a man’s livelihood for political differences), but the 
description of them as stooges, quislings, oppor- 
tunists and so on is irresponsible language used 
not only by Africans in Kenya. We hope that 
Tom Mboya and his colleagues will pay the fines; 
there will be a strong temptation to choose martyr- 
dom and go to prison. It would be tragic if the 
Africans are deprived of the leadership of their 
newly-elected members. Renewed violence could 
so easily result. The trial has aroused interest 
in most of the British African territories and con- 
siderable financial support has been given by West 
Africa, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia as 
well as from the Committee of African organisa- 
tions in this country. 


In spite of the denial by the Kenya Government 
of the allegations of conditions in the Lokitaung 


prison, publicised in a letter in The Observer, a 
Commission of Inquiry should be carried out by 
an independent person. Africans—and liberal 
opinion in this country—will not be satisfied by 
an investigation made by an officer of the depart- 
ment against which the complaints were made. 
Kenya has too long a history of allegations of 
maltreatment of Africans by the police and in the 
prisons, some of which have been proved. 


S. RHODESIAN ELECTIONS 


TN the Southern Rhodesian Parliamentary elec- 
tions just completed, the Dominion Party 
secured an overall majority of the votes cast. 
Indeed, but for the use of the alternative vote 
they would have secured a majority in the House 
and would have formed the government. In four 
crucial seats Dominion Party candidates led on 
the first count, but failed to secure a clear majority 
and were then defeated by second preference 
votes, polled by United Rhodesia Party supporters 
in favour of United Federal Party candidates. As 
a result, Sir Edgar Whitehead and the United 
Federal Party were returned to power with 17 
seats, against 13 for the Dominion Party. But 
even, when these net gains on-second preferences 
are taken into account, the total votes cast for the 
Dominion Party exceed those for any other and 
make up 44.3 per cent. of the total. 

In contrast with this, is the fact that Mr. Gar- 
field Todd’s United Rhodesia Party was wiped 
out, failing to win a single seat and polling only 
10 per cent. of the final vote. This is a fair 
measure of the influence of even moderate liberal- 
ism amongst the Europeans of the Colony. 

When Sir Edgar Whitehead took over the 
premiership from Mr. Todd we predicted that he 
would, by the very manner of his accession, be 
a prisoner of the right wing of his party. A 
number of his subsequent utterances have borne 
this out, notably his declaration in favour of the 
continued reservation of certain job categories for 
Europeans only, as a safeguard against a ‘ poor- 
white’ problem. This tendency is now likely to 
be greatly accentuated. He has to compete, as 
has Sir Roy Welensky in the Federal field, no 
longer with Mr. Todd’s pull towards liberalism, 
but with the tough policies advocated by the exul- 
tant Dominion Party. 

One result we must hope for from the elimina- 
tion of Mr. Todd is an increasing militancy 
amongst the Africans of Southern Rhodesia, who, 
until recently, have tended to leave the fight 
against discrimination and for political rights to 
others. Another result must surely be that the 
possibility of the dismemberment of the Federa- 
tion will come more and more under active dis- 
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cussion. It was Sir Edgar Whitehead himself 
during the Hillside bye-election who said that if 
the races of the Federation failed to learn to work 
together, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland might 
be lost to African nationalism, and Southern 
Rhodesia might have to seek the shelter of South 
Africa. The Dominion Party, insofar as it is 
precise about any of its policies, advocates the 
division of the Federation, on a semi-apartheid 
basis, into a European area comprising Southern 
Rhodesia and the industrial and mining areas of 
Northern Rhodesia, and an African protectorate 
covering the rest. Sir Roy Welensky still stands 
firm for the Federation, but he makes so many 
violent and self-contradictory speeches, swinging 
like a belligerent weathercock to every breeze that 
stirs his choler, that even this is not necessarily 
to be relied upon. 

The final lesson of the Southern Rhodesian 
election results is the urgent necessity to enact 
radical reform in the constitutions and franchises 
of the Northern Protectorates, if for no other 
reason than to provide a liberal counterweight. In 
this respect, if the recent Northern Rhodesian 
White Paper on the subject is anything to go by, 
we have little to hope from Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
and it will fall on the Labour Party, therefore, to 
fight the toughest battle yet to secure adequate 
African representation in these territories. For- 
tunately, in the recent definitive statement of the 
National Executive we have every indication that 
this is what the Party intends. 


UGANDA ASPIRATIONS 


Ponies in Uganda are lively, if sometimes 
a little out of this world. Anyone studying the 
recent pronouncements by the Lukiko in Buganda 
cannot help wondering if the political thought of 
some people in authority there has developed at 
all since the time of the coronation of King Edward 
VII, to which at one point they refer. Much stress 
is laid on the style of address to be used for the 
Kabaka, ‘His Highness’ not being considered 
adequate. More important is the suggestion that 
he should be recognised as the head of a united 
Uganda. This has brought a sharp retort from 
the Legislative Council members from the rest of 
Uganda, who are far from supporting any such 
thing. This proposal can only have the effect of 
increasing the existing tension between the 
Baganda and the other people in the Protectorate, 
who have no wish to be swallowed up. 
Throughout the lengthy list of propositions, 
many harking back to the 1894 agreement, runs 
the claim to self-government for Buganda as well 


‘as the claim that Buganda should negotiate for 


Uganda as a whole. But the outlook is so out- 
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From Gold Coast to Ghana 


By K. B. ASANTE 


I WAS in Ghana last January after an absence of 
18 months. After the frightening reports in cer- 
tain British newspapers in the latter months of 1957, 
it was a pleasant relief to find that the people were 
‘of a buoyant spirit despite their understandable con- 
cern about the future of the country. Many changes 
‘are rapidly taking place and must of necessity con- 
tinue to take place. This alone can cause trouble, 
for any measure which departs from tradition is 
bound to be initially unpopular in many quarters. 
- My elementary school days coincided with a 
change from the grammar-book approach to the 
study of English by the direct method. My father 
and his friends were horrified to find that when I 
was in Standard VII at Achimota, I did not know 
what a preposition was. They conceded that the 
system was not too bad, since I knew that it was 
wrong English to say, ‘he did not went to school 
yesterday.’ It was not much comfort to them, how- 
ever, that I could not quote chapter and verse of 
Davidson and Alcock to show why it was wrong, 
but all I could say was that the English did not 
sound nice. This conservatism and _ instinctive 
suspicion of any departure from hallowed tradition 
is shared by many people in Ghana. 

In former days, changes like the approach to the 
study of English would be attributed by a large 
number of people to a sinister design by the colonial 
government to water down educational standards in 
the Gold Coast in order, among other things, to 
perpetuate colonial rule. The consequent indigna- 
tion is got off the chest by criticism, and the end is 
something fairly constructive: national conscious- 
ness and national cohesion. To-day, with the free- 
dom of spirit and enthusiasm let loose by self- 
government there is a tendency for tradition to 
re-assert itself more fully so that when people are 
indignant the immediate reaction seems to be to 
take steps to bring down the Government imme- 
diately, just as chiefs were readily destooled or 
removed from office when they became unpopular. 

It is necessary to realise that Ghana did not rise 
from the Stone Age with the establishment of firm 
British rule, and that to understand the many social 
and political problems confronting the country to- 
day, one must have some knowledge of the tradition 
and institutions which have been bound up with the 
lives of the people for years. 

In 1471 the people found by the Portuguese, the 
first Europeans to make permanent settlements on 
the coast, in what is now known as Ghana, were 
by no means primitive. They understood the work- 
‘ing of iron and were fully conscious of the value of 
gold. Whether they formed part of the Great 
Empires of Ghana, Melle, and Songhai or not, these 
people, in common with the rest of the West African 
Coast people drew on the civilisation of the north. 
The break with the north came in 1594 when the 
King of Morocco invaded and destroyed all the 
wealth and learning of the Songhai Empire. This 
period coincided with the establishment of con- 
tinuous contact with Europe, and from then on the 


West Coast turned to the civilisation of Europe. 
Trade, including the infamous slave trade, was 
the main purpose of the European powers who 
followed the Portuguese. Thanks to the climate and 
the mosquito Ghana was not suitable for European 
settlement, and we were therefore spared the tragedy 
of most of Africa south of the Sahara. The un- 
suitability of the climate for Europeans also meant 
that to maintain and expand trade, and to develop 
the resources of the country, the natives had to be 
educated to handle at least some of the tools of 
European civilisation. By sending a few natives to 
Europe, with the help of a few European adven- 
turers and their mixed offspring, and, with the in- 
valuable assistance of zealous missionaries who, 
generally, desired the education of the African for 
different ends, the foundation of a fine educational 
system was laid. Later, some Europeans thought 
that things had gone too far. The African was being 
detribalised and his learning was too bookish. There 
were attempts to put the brake on by well-meaning 
people as well as others who were concerned that 
the educated African was not contented with his 
ordained station in fife. But it was too late to call 
a halt. Educational advance went on, if slowly, 
and the colonial government took more and more 
active part in this development. The courage and 
vision of that illustrious Governor, the late Sir 
Gordon Guggisberg, gave birth in 1927 to Achimota, 
the once unique institution in all Africa. The fine 
lead thus given, that it was within the functions of 
the colonial government to establish secondary 
schools, was not followed, and the bulk of secondary 
school education continued to be provided by the 
missionary and private schools. Since 1951, how- 
ever, the national government has given tremendous 
impetus to the expansion of secondary schools of all 
types, and all the missionary schools to-day receive 
substantial grants from the central government. 


Primary School Drive 


Attention is not at present focused only on 
secondary schools. Numerous teacher training 
colleges have been opened to feed the primary 
schools with teachers, and higher education has been 
given special attention. Thanks to the generous help 
of the national government and the farmers, and the 
fine co-operation of the University of London, the 
determination of the people of Ghana to have a 
national university of their own has borne fruit in 
the fine residential University College of Ghana 
situated on Legon Hill, seven miles north of Accra, 
the capital. The college has 424 men and women 
students, and in 1956, 72 students left with internal 
degrees of the University of London. The Kumasi 
College of Technology in Ashanti with a student 
body of about 700 strong caters for our future 
engineers and other technicians. We have still a 
long way to go in Ghana, for we consider that the 
present enrolment of about 450,000 in primary 
schools in a population of about 44m. is not good 
good enough. The problem of education is, how- 


ever, being tackled with imagination. In the current 
financial year the Government has planned to spend 
on education no less than nearly £64m. out of total 
revenue of £444m. 

The educational backwardness or high illiteracy in 
Ghana is often used as an argument to suggest that 
self-government was premature in Ghana. Educated 
Ghanaians are often asked this question. As 
recently as 1941, an African doctor would be 
appointed as an Assistant Medical Officer while his 
British friend who qualified in the same year as he 
did, and, perhaps, in the same university, would be 
appointed as a medical officer with about thrice the 
salary offered to the African. African engineers, 
not to mention budding administrators, encountered 
similar, if not worse difficulties and indignities, when 
they tried to join the Civil Service of their own 
country. I wonder what sort of an answer is 
expected of the educated adult Ghanaian who 
remembers this. 

It is not suggested that the association of the Gold 
Coast with Britain was an unhappy one. It is foolish 
to deny the great benefit of the British administration, 
but it must also be remembered that some of the 
difficulties now facing the Ghana Government were 
bequeathed to the country by the colonial adminis- 
tration, and some, like the shortage of trained men, 
could have been prevented. 


“<The African Personality ’ 


It could be argued that the inadequate provision 
of manpower was an error of timing by the colonial 
administration, but there were other deeper problems 
which were left to the national government to solve. 
Not all of these could be attributed directly to the 
colonial administration. The zeal of the mission- 
aries, for instance, sometimes outran their discretion 
in their efforts to stamp out the bad in our beliefs 
and practices. Many harmless and sometimes useful 
native ceremonies and practices were forbidden to 
Christians, and this was not helpful to social stability, 
nor did it add to the self-confidence of many 
Africans. Even to-day, many educated Africans are 
embarrassed when asked to confirm that some 
Ghanaians have more than one wife. Instead of 
saying a simple ‘yes’ and explaining, if that is 
necessary, that the problem is economic and social, 
and is no more wrong in the social context at home 
than having one wife is wrong in England, they are 
annoyed and they come out with a long nauseating 
apologia. Here, as in other fields, in the Prime 
Minister’s words, ‘the African personality ’ must re- 
assert and be proud of its inevitably different self. 

The place of chieftaincy in the Ghana of to-day 
and to-morrow is so often discussed that it is neces- 
sary to point out that it was one of the problems 
left unsolved by the colonial administration. The 
policy was never clearly discernible from an observa- 
tion of the uses made of the institution. Some chiefs 
were used as instruments of indirect rule while others 
had very little to do. Not that the colonial adminis- 
tration was incompetent; it was a difficult problem. 
The institution was still developing when Europeans 
arrived on the coast, and this development was 
accelerated in the wars which followed. The powers, 
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duties and functions of chiefs and their electors and 
followers were never the same in different parts of 
the country. Some states were in fact theocracies_ 
and the only real rulers were the priests, while many 
chiefs could easily be removed from office. The 
colonial government never succeeded in integrating. 
this complex institution of chieftaincy into a modern 
governmental machinery, and the Ghana Govern- 
ment, having declared its intention of retaining this 
institution, faces a difficult task. 

Apart from these special difficulties, there are the 
normal problems. Social services are being systemati-- 
cally extended and success depends on a sound and 
expanding economy. In 1956, out of a total 
of nearly £87m. worth of exports, over £51m. 
were due to cocoa. This over-dependence on 
cocoa is realised, and steps are being taken to 
diversify the economy, and, to expand the other 
existing industries of gold, diamond, timber and 
bauxite production. There is a scheme to build a 
dam over the Volta River to produce cheap hydro- 
electric power to enable aluminium to be obtained 
from the extensive bauxite deposits in the country. 
The scheme is estimated to cost some £300m. Un- 
fortunately, demand for aluminium is falling and 
other big and, perhaps, cheaper schemes are planned’ 
in the Belgian Congo and in French New Guinea. 
The competition for capital is therefore keen, but it 
is hoped to launch the scheme in the near future. 

An essential pre-requisite for the systematic 
development of the economy of the country is 
stability and, fortunately, the Government has a 
comfortable parliamentary majority and a wide 
popular support to enable it to survive the desirable 
severe criticisms and stresses of a democratic 
administration. The Government has been accused 
in some quarters of dictatorial tendencies, and so it 
is necessary to point out that it was not imposed on 
the people by blackmail. In fact, as the recent 
municipal elections in Accra show, the Government 
still has a very wide measure of support: they won 
24 of the 27 seats. 

Ghana is independent, but the connection with 
Britain remains. There are to-day many British 
administrators and technicians employed by the 
Ghana Government. There may be some truth in 
the criticism of some educated Ghanaians that some 
of these expatriates are more interested in how long 
they can get their contracts extended, and how much 
money they can make in the country, than in honest 
work; but many of them are devoted and are play- 
ing an invaluable part in the development of Ghana. 
Racial attitudes in Ghana will depend largely on the 
integrity of these expatriates, who have here a golden 
opportunity. 

This account is far from comprehensive. The aim 
has been to piece together a few unpublicised facts 
which may enable readers to understand Ghana 
more fully. Ghana has its problems, but its peoples 
are full of hope and confidence, and even now, look 
beyond their frontiers. In the words of the Declara- 
tion of the Conference of Independent African States 
held in April, she is determined by her humble 
example to be faithful to the obligations and responsi- 
bilities which history has thrown upon us as the van- 
guard of the complete emancipation of Africa. 


nee 


“THE situation in Cyprus has seriously deteriorated 
-t in the last six months. An already difficult 
situation there has become even more complicated. 
The mood of the Turks both on the island and on 
the Turkish mainland has become much more in- 
transigent. Demands for partition which even twelve 
months ago were little heard of, now form the 
minimum platform for negotiations that Ankara 
seems williing to consider. ‘ 

Then there has been the outbreak of violence 
between the two sections of the majority Greek 
community in Cyprus. The murder of two left wing 
Greek Cypriots last December at that time was con- 
sidered an isolated incident. Now, however, EOKA 
and Colonel Grivas’s right wing, semi-fascist move- 
ment seems determined to wipe out a left wing spirit 
before the day when it is considered Britain will 
surrender authority on the island. For the United 
Kingdom to consider any abdication of authority in 
Cyprus to a Greek majority, who amongst themselves 
would be engaging in murderous strife, must mean 
that an entirely new factor enters into London’s 
consideration about the future of Cyprus. 

Finally, morale amongst the British administration 
and the army in Cyprus has declined in the last few 
months. Field Marshal Sir John Harding had a 
relatively simple task. He had to attempt to wipe 
out EOKA, and he was entitled and expected to use 
all military means to do so. Therefore, senior army 
elements on the island were ready to back him in 
what to many of them was mistakenly considered a 
military campaign against the Greek Cypriots. At 
the same time a number of Field Marshal Harding’s 
senior Executive Staff were happy to go along with 
any administrative policy that did not envisage either 
a surrender of Cyprus to Greece, or early self- 
government. 


A New Approach 


Now Sir Hugh Foot has attempted to approach the 
problem of Cyprus with the interests of the people 
at heart rather than military requirements or mount- 
ing campaigns against EOKA. Compared with when 
I was last on the island in September, my visit to 
Cyprus this spring showed me very clearly that the 
military to-day is highly critical of Sir Hugh Foot. 
Again, some of the United Kingdom administrative 
personnel have been critical of what they consider 
the too favourable approach by Sir Hugh Foot to 
the Greek Cypriots. Yet the Governor of Cyprus 
dare not dismiss these personnel in case he should 
anger the already dangerously inflamed Turkish 
community. 

In this situation the Conservatiive Government 
must bear a large share of the responsibility for the 
disastrous conditions in Cyprus. Mr. Henry 
Hopkinson’s fatal remarks about Cyprus ‘never 
being allowed the right of self-determination’ un- 
doubtedly encouraged the EOKA approach of April, 
1955. Then Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s incautious remarks 
about partition in December, 1956, put into the minds 
of the Turkish community an idea about the future 
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of Cyprus which, up to then, no leading Turkish 
Cypriot had voiced. Finally, the Governments of Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Harold Macmillan always 
accorded the lowest priority to Cyprus. The plans 
for Cyprus, for instance, suffered at the time of the 
Jordan fiasco in January, 1956. Sir Anthony Eden 
considered that something urgent and dramatic was 
needed to appease the right wing in his party after 
the reverse in Amman, and so Archbishop Makarios 
was exiled. 

It is difficult to be too critical of the Greek com- 
munity and their ambitions when it is remembered 
that since the day that the first British General 
arrived in Cyprus 80 years ago, they have been asking 
for union with Greece. They have tried to express 
their opinions by peaceful means. They have proved 
in two World Wars, loyal friends of Britain and the 
Conimonwealth. And yet waiting brought them 
little. The cynics now say in Cyprus that after the 
EOKA campaign began in April, 1955, British 
interest in Cyprus’s economic advance suddenly came 
alive. 


EOKA Crimes 

Yet no person other than the wildest partisan of 
Greece can condone the brutality of EOKA. The 
crimes committed in the name of freedom and self- 
determination have been of the character perpetrated 
by Fascists and Nazis in the 1930’s. People mur- 
dered in their beds, in church, in hospital and in the 
fields for their political opinions by EOKA, are no 
more traitors than Colonel Grivas’s gunmen are 
heroes. One of the regrettable by-products of this 
violence by Grivas has been the revival of general 
banditry in the island. In the 1930’s it was a well- 
known fact in Cyprus that many country roads were 
unsafe. They were unsafe because of brigands. Now 
the settlement of private disputes by murder is 
becoming common again in Cyprus, although often 
dressed up in the name of the sacred fight for 
Enosis. 

Also the EOKA campaign is brutalising the youth 
of Cyprus. There must for reasonable people be a 
time when peace will come again to the island. And 
Cyprus, whatever its political future, will only be a 
prosperous community if its young people train hard 
in agricultural skills, in industrial talents and in tech- 
nical fields. But Colonel Grivas paradoxically has 
joined hands with unthinking British security 
arrangements in undermining the already inadequate 
educational system of the island. 

_ Even more alarming to-day are the many obvious 
signs that EOKA has now cut off whatever links it 
did have with Archbishop Makarios and the Govern- 
ment in Greece. There seems no doubt that at the 
time of Sir Hugh Foot’s visit to Athens, he did con- 
vince the Archbishop that a further murder of a 
Turkish Cypriot could easily be the best propaganda 
for Taxsim (partition) that Ankara could wish. The 
Greek Government has becomeinthe last few months 
notably cool towards the antics of Colonel Grivas. 
Yet now a high murder rate is being resumed. 
Although British troops remain relatively unaffected. 
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it seems that Colonel Grivas now murders at will and 
at the slightest whim. Famagusta particularly seems 
to be, from the point of view of EOKA, quite 
exempted from any obligations to law and order. 
And in a tragic commentary on the corruption of 
the young, Greek children under the age of seven in 
Famagusta are now, by order of EOKA, forbidden 
to play with English boys and girls! 

The Turkish community was slow to be aroused 
over the Cypriot issue. After three hundred years 
of limited and rather second rate rule in Cyprus, the 
Turks seemed to be content to remain under British 
suzerainty. Even the murder of Turkish Cypriots 
by EOKA in the first twelve months after Colonel 
Grivas’s campaign began in April, 1955, failed to 
arouse the Turks. Now, however, I found them more 
intransigent for Taxsim than the Greeks for 
Enosis. It is difficult to know just why there 
should have been this rapid switch in viewpoint. 
Partially it is no doubt because of the embarrass- 
ments of Turkey and the need to distract opinion 
amongst the Turkish people. This has led to Mr. 
Menderes seeking to inflame not only his own 
countrymen’s opinion, but also the Turkish Cypriot’s 
mind over the Taxsim issue. Certainly the propa- 
ganda has been powerful and insistent. Then the 
continuance of a general atmosphere of violence has 
awakened in the minds of the Turks a latent but 
real fear that, in an island separated from Britain 
and dominated by Greece, they would be a minority 
suffering discrimination. I heard on more than one 
occasion the fear expressed by Turkish Cypriots 
that no matter how the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission might be interested, when a sec- 
tion of land in any village or town might be required 
for compulsory acquisition it would always be 
Turkish, and not Greek Cypriot, land. 


Present Possibilities 


So the situation in the summer of 1958 approaches 
a dangerous deadlock. And any solution offered for 
Cyprus must face one further obstacle, that is the 
personalities of Archbishop Makarios and Dr. 
Kutchuk. It is difficult to conceive of two more 
intransigent, intolerant and _ suspicious political 
leaders than these two Cypriot personalities. Arch- 
bishop Makarios, devious, brilliant and vain must 
share the future of Cyprus with Dr. Kutchuk, excit- 
able, dogged and not especially gifted intellectually. 
Envisaging the future of Cyprus under two such 
leaders is like forecasting the future of Kashmir 
under the joint control of Mr. Menon and Mr. 
Feroz Khan Noon! 

Yet it is incumbent upon the British Government 
to plan for the peaceful future of Cyprus. In such 
a programme, despite past mistakes, certainly the 
following elements should be embraced within the 
pattern of progress offered. To begin with the 
‘either/or’ approach with Cyprus must be dropped. 
Quite patently to-day the future of the island cannot 
lie either in total and unconditional Enosis with 
Greece, or in the partition of the island. Partition 


under any terms suggested by the Turks would be 
unacceptable to Greece, and clearly unfair to the 
Greek Cypriot community in Cyprus. EOKA is 
partially to blame for the fact that Turkish Cypriots 
would not peacefully submit to a Greek majority 
to-day. Then the increase of Communism in Greece 
and the advance of Russian interests in Syria, make 
it obvious that no government in Ankara could hand 
over Cyprus without question to Greece. 

Next it may well be that Britain will have to 
impose a solution for Cyprus. A constant question- 
ing by Britain in Athens and Ankara concerning the 
respective demands of these two powers can only 
lead to the bidding being raised! A solution sug- 
gested by London which would recognise the interests 
of both Greek and Turkish Cypriots, preserve peace 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and absolve the 
United Kingdom from any selfish ambitions, could 
recommend itself to the United Nations, and there- 
after should be enforced by London. 

Thirdly, in the basic requisites for Cyprus, there is 
an urgent desire for the Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
to be immediately concerned with the actual adminis- 
tration of the island. The Greek Cypriots, with their 
claims for Enosis, have through no fault of their 
own, been too long concerned with an academic 
‘pipe dream.’ The Turkish Cypriots, if involved in 
the day-to-day administration of the island, would 
perhaps be more concerned with the needs of their 
own local drainage system than the distant attractions 
of Ankara. 

Now at last the Government’s proposals for 
Cyprus have been made known. They are a most 
imaginative and welcome change from the myopic 
suggestions hitherto put forward. Their chance of 
success has of course been much reduced by the 
inexplicable delay from January to June, after the 
last suggestions were rejected by the Turks. Whether 
the British plan will in time be accepted by the 
rival communities in Cyprus is very much open to 
doubt. Turks and Greeks so far have advised in- 
transigence rather than co-operation. The idea of 
dual nationality in Cyprus is a continuation of the 
Commonwealth constitutional experiment first pro- 
posed on a grand scale in 1949 when India remained 
within the Commonwealth although deciding to 
become a republic. The dual nationality proposal 
also fits into a pattern of reality concerning the 
future of the Cypriots. 

Because of the deep emotional attachment of the 
Turkish and Greek Cypriots for Turkey and Greece 
respectively, history, flags and fealty matter much 
more than details of internal administration. So if 
Greek Cypriots can be linked in international law 
with Greece and the Turks with Turkey, much will 
have been gained and nothing very significant 
sacrificed. The guarantees for the minorities in 
Cyprus may seem to be excessive. Undoubtedly the 
pressure of Turkey on the Conservative Government 
shows itself in the equality that Turks will enjoy 
with Greeks in Cyprus. But if such a guarantee 
ensures peace in Cyprus a sacrifice may be worth 
while. A 7x 


Colonial Opinion 

R. HARRY FRANKLIN, Member for Educa- 

tion and Social Services, in a memorandum to 
the Colonial Secretary on the proposals of the 
Northern Rhodesian Government for constitutional 
changes, said that most articulate Africans wanted 
parity on the lines of the scheme submitted by the 
African members of the Legislative Council. 


‘They want parity for the next five years, believ- 
ing that this generous gesture would restore African 
faith in the Northern Rhodesian and United King- 
dom Governments to such an extent that there would 
be no need for African or European reserved seats 
at all thereafter. . .. They want the officials to remain 
as the balancing power, but with a pressure group 
on the elected European side, so that the officials 
will not be inclined to yield to a continuously greater 
pressure from one side. This does not run counter 
to the Moffat Resolutions as a temporary measure 
to remove fears and establish confidence. ... 


_ Meantime, there could be a move forward in the 

sense that African and European voters could vote 
together for the African and European candidates 
to fill the Legislature. Members would vote as a 
party on ordinary issues, but any attempts by the 
Europeans to raise the new franchise qualifications 
when too many Africans appeared on the roll, or to 
tinker with the Orders in Council on Native trust 
and Native reserve land would find the Africans 
tallying in one block with sufficient power to resist 
such actions.’ 

Mr. Franklin urged that civil servants should be 
allowed to stand for election, be given up to three 
months’ unpaid leave for the purpose, and be com- 
pelled to resign from the service if they were elected. 

Referring to the franchise proposals, Mr. Franklin 
said these did little to remove the Africans’ fear of 
European domination. ‘If it is necessary to enable 
a fair proportion of Africans to qualify at once for 
the vote, including some thousands who have beyond 
doubt already reached the stage when they are fully 
equipped to vote in a responsible manner, but who 
would not yet be able to meet the proposed per- 
manent qualifications, to have a lower set of 
temporary qualifications, then it is obvious that the 
qualifications for the ordinary, the superior, vote 
have been set too high and that Africans would be 
deprived unjustly of that vote.’ 


“It begs the question to argue that the qualifica- 
tions of income, property and education are the 
same for both races when (1) the disparity between 
African and European incomes is so enormous; (2) 
nearly all African property cannot be ‘“ owned” or 
leased; and (3) only one-seventh of the African 
children of to-day . . . have any chance of obtaining 
full primary education; only two and a half per cent. 
have any opportunity of reaching Form II and only 
one per cent. can go on to Form IV... .” 


With regard to qualifications for candidates, he 
objected strongly to the proposal that every specially 
qualified candidate must obtain a certificate from 
two-thirds of the chiefs of his constituency. No 
certificate of any kind should be necessary. 


BIRTH CONTROL IN THE COLONIES 
“THE third report of the International Planned 

Parenthood Federation, for 1955 and 1956, 
estimates that the population of the West Indies 
is increasing at such a rate that it will double 
itself in 50 years. In Jamaica, a survey of human 
fertility and studies of the attitude of lower-income 
Jamaicans towards size of family and family planning 
has been undertaken by a non-Government organisa- 
tion, the Population Research Foundation of 
Jamaica, which is financed by a number of American 
foundations and the Colonial Development Research 
Council. The Jamaican Family Planning League 
depends on voluntary contribution, but the Barbados 
Family Planning Association receives an annual 
Government grant of £2,500. In Trinidad a voluntary 
family planning service was started in spite of 
Roman Catholic opposition. In Hong Kong, the 
Government gave a grant of land and contributed to 
the costs of the new headquarters and central clinic 
of the Hong Kong Family Planning Association, 
which was opened in the autumn of 1956. In 1955, 
in its first year of office, Singapore’s elected govern- 
ment voted almost £10,000 for family planning and 
a larger sum the following year. 


UGANDA ASPIRATIONS 

(Continued from page 3) 
moded that one can well understand the protests 
made by the three modern political leaders in 
Buganda at the way in which the Buganda 
Ministers lead their country. 

Meanwhile, the Secretary of State has turned a 
deaf ear to the pleas of the representative members 
of Legislative Council of all races who have asked 
for a few additional seats for Africans to be granted. 
before the first direct elections are held in the 
autumn. The request is not based on the need for 
higher relative representation at this stage. On 
the contrary, it is suggested that enough members 
on the Government benches should be nominated 
to maintain parity. The sole purpose would be to 
provide more adequate representation by securing 
smaller constituencies for the elected members. 

_ The present members realise how impossible it 
is to do the job properly, dealing with an electorate 
which is only partly literate, with extremely diffi- 
cult communications and, outside Buganda, vir- 
tually no press, when one has such vast areas to 
cover as those now established. In some cases, the 
people do not form a homogeneous group and two 
members are needed to give each section a voice. 

One would have thought that the Government 
would have the wits to see that if they want to 
counter the separatist and reactionary influences in 
Uganda, they should build up the number and. 
prestige of Legislative Council, which is the one 
unifying institution drawn from the people. In- 


Stead, they have timidly taken ref behi 
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- - . »  - MAURITIUS TODAY 


AURITIUS is.an enchanting little island about 
the size of Surrey in the Indian Ocean some 
500 miles east of Madagascar. 
originally Dutch, then French, and was ultimately 
ceded to the British in 1810. Between 1835 and 1910, 
after the abolition of slavery in 1833, some 450,000 
Indians came to the island either voluntarily or as 
indentured labourers. To-day Mauritius has a multi- 
racial population, predominantly Indian with a very 
large percentage of Coloured and a small percentage 
of Europeans, mainly French, and some Chinese. 
As far as scenic beauty is concerned, Mauritius is 
almost an earthly paradise—smiling green sugar- 
cane fields, fascinating primeval shaped mountains, 
blue seas and alluring white sandy beaches, and the 
climate is delightful. What else could one wish for? 
But Mauritius to-day is facing two very serious and 
urgent problems, problems which must be tackled 
in the near future if the welfare of future genera- 
tions is to be safe-guarded. 


Over-population 


One evening, as we were leaving a very successful 
meeting to inaugurate a new family planning branch, 
we were stopped by a gaunt-sunburnt little man. 
‘But doctor, couldn’t you possibly do something? ’ 
he pleaded pathetically. ‘I already have eight 
children, and now my wife is one month pregnant 
again.’ It was tragic to be unable to help, but the 
cry of that harassed and hard-working labourer is 
being echoed throughout the length and breadth of 
the little island. Over-population in its acutest form 
threatens the future welfare and prosperity of the 
island, and it is a vital problem from which stem so 
many other problems. Since the eradication of 
malaria and improved niedical services, the mortality 
rate in Mauritius has fallen dramatically. But the 
yearly birth-rate continues to rise and, if un- 
restrained, can only spell disaster. In 1956, the 
excess of births over deaths was 18,171 in a total 
population of 580,000. 

Unfortunately, the Government, though fully 
aware of the seriousness of the situation, have done 
nothing officially to tackle this problem. 

Fortunately, voluntary effort has come to the 
rescue. The newly-registered Mauritius Family 
Planning Association has started the good work and 
the response has been most encouraging. It is only 
to be hoped that this vital effort will receive all the 
support it deserves. 

The second big problem facing the island to-day 
is its complete dependence on sugar for its pros- 
perity. This is only too evident from the fact that 
in 1955 cane sugar together with molasses and sugar- 
quota certificates accounted for 97 per cent. of the 
total exports. 

How important the sugar industry is to the 
Government’s financial stability, may be gauged from 
the fact that both income tax and custom dues, which 
provide three-fifths of the revenue, are closely linked 
to the sugar crop. Thus any setback in the prosperity 
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of the sugar industry would gravely endanger the 
Government’s financial position and stability. 

The Government has been looking around for 
alternative crops and secondary industries. It has 
encouraged the tea-growing industry, but as 
Mauritius is a high-cost tea-producing area, this will 
do little to reduce the island’s dependence on sugar. 
Aloes are being grown for the manufacture of sugar 
sacks and in 1956, 24 per cent. of the factories’ 
requirements were manufactured locally. But these 
crops are of little importance. 


In 1956 a Colonial Office expert reported on the 
possibility of setting up a cement industry. Though 
this would help to reduce Mauritian dependence on 
imported cement at the rate of 25-30,000 tons a year, 
so far nothing has been done to ‘implement this 
report. Mauritius is also trying to encourage 
tourists, but this scheme is in its preliminary stages. 

To-day the sugar industry is in a very healthy 
state. High prices and record production levels dur- 
ing the last decade have contributed to Mauritius 
Officially rating as a prosperous colony. But the 
benefits have not been distributed equally or fairly. 
It is mainly the 26 Franco-Mauritian-owned big 
estates with factories and production levels at 30 
tons per acre, which have reaped the largest benefits. 
The smaller plantations, constituting almost a half 
of the area under cultivation, are largely owned by 
Indo-Mauritians, who have an average out-turn of 
about 20 tons per acre. 

But the hardest hit of all has been the labourer. 
Wages in other occupations depend upon the level 
of wages in the sugar industry, and these are woe- 
fully inadequate. The highest possible wage for a 
monthly-paid Class I male labourer is about £4. 
And these are in a minority, for only about one- 
tenth of the workers are paid by the month. All 
the others are daily paid, and their wages are much 
less. Thus few workers are able to feed, house and 
clothe their families adequately. Moreover, the 
estate labour force varies from 57,000 during crop 
period (July-December) to 47,000 during inter-crop 
period (January-June). 

Thus in the inter-crop period about 10,000 
labourers are unemployed, and there is no scheme 
for unemployment benefit, only public assistance. 

Since the economically active population of 
Mauritius is only 165,000, the importance of estates 
as employers can readily be appreciated. Dividends 
paid by sugar companies have increased from just 
over £7m. in 1952 to £18}m. in 1956. Yet wages 
have remained the same over these five years. 
Obviously, therefore, there is substance in the claim 
that sugar companies can well afford to pay higher 
wages to labourers, and that higher taxation on the 
sugar companies could and should provide funds 
for unemployment benefits. 

Mauritius has just been granted a new constitution 
and universal adult suffrage... It is possible the island 
may go to the polls in the near future. The destiny 
of Mauritius will then rest in the hands of Mauri- 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


CONDITIONS IN TEXTILE FACTORIES IN HONG KONG 


IN an Adjournment Debate in the House of Com- 
mons on 23rd May Mr. Ernest Thornton said that 
he wished to raise the matter of hours worked in 
textile mills in Hong Kong. Earlier in the year on 
behalf of the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions he had made a survey of labour conditions 
in the textile industries of Asia. He had to report 
that Hong Kong had the longest hours of work of 
any textile industry in Asia, and that was a very 
disturbing situation. , 

There were 19 mills in Hong Kong, of which nine 
operated on three shifts of eight hours each, which 
was Satisfactory, while the other ten mills operated 
on two shifts of 12 hours each. In addition there 
were 149 small weaving mills, some of them rela- 
tively old, and nearly all operating on a system of 
two shifts of 12 hours. 

Worse than that, it was not 12 hours a day for 
six days a week, but for seven days a week. The 
only holidays most of the workers got were four 
days at the Chinese New Year. Theoretically in 
some mills the workers were entitled to a day’s rest 
after working six days, and in others after 14 days. 
In some mills there was no provision for a day’s 
rest. The Hong Kong Commissioner of Labour had 
stated in his Annual Report for 1956-57 that the 
standard number of working days per month for 
some of the mills was 30. 

If the operatives who were entitled to a day off 
agreed to work it, they were paid time and a half 
or double rate, so that most of them sold their days 
off for double wages, but if an operative had any 
other day off for any other cause, he lost his bonus 
permit, which meant losing two days’ wages. This 
wages system provided a very strong incentive to 
work seven days a week. 

Mr. Thornton said that he had investigated con- 
ditions in India, Pakistan, Japan and South Korea 
as well as Hong Kong, and nowhere else in Asia 
except South Korea had he found women working 
12-hour shifts. More than 40 per cent. of employees 
in the Hong Kong textile industry were females. 
That no mills elsewhere in Asia worked a seven-day 
week was borne out by a statistical statement pub- 
lished by the International Federation of Cotton and 
Textile Industries. 

He did not under-estimate the problems in Hong 
Kong caused by pressure of population, but there 
were large numbers of unemployed, and it seemed 
fantastic that women should be permitted to work 
12-hour shifts seven days per week, when there wag 
surely a need to pool the available jobs and employ 
more people. The hours of work in the textile 
factories were excessive also in comparison with 
those in other recognised industries in Hong Kong. 

For many years he had been associated with the 
textile industry of Lancashire and it would be foolish 
to deny the difficulties created by Hong Kong. But 
he was chiefly concerned because of his personal 
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experience, dating from 1918, of working ten hours 
a day, 55 hours a week, in a cotton weaving shed, 
and his recollection of the nervous and physical 
fatigue, but one had to go back more than a century 
to find factory laws permitting women to work in a 
textile factory for twelve hours a day. 

The hours of work in Hong Kong were the worst 
in Asia and probably the worst in the world. He 
believed that in some of the small country mills in 
Japan there was a seven-day week, but that was in 
breach of the labour laws of Japan, whereas the 
conditions which he had described were within the 
laws of Hong Kong. The labour laws of Hong 
Kong permitted women to work 13 hours a day, 
and the Commissioner of Labour’s report showed 
that they frequently did so. 

Mr. Thornton asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to take steps to reduce working hours 
and see that the factories were stopped for one day 
a week, which would be the only effective. guarantee 
that the workers had a day’s rest each week. He 
would like serious consideration to be given to the 
establishment of a minimum wage. He fully appre- 
ciated that there were differences in living standards 
between Asia and the United Kingdom, and that it 
would be a long time before that gap could be closed. 
His appeal was not based on a comparison between 
East and West, but on a comparison between East 
and East. Hong Kong stood condemned on con- 
ditions relating to hours of work even in Asia. 

In his reply Mr. Profumo stated that the Hong 
Kong Government was at present drafting an 
Employment Bill to provide an opportunity to dis- 
cover to what extent hours and conditions of work 
could be further controlled by legislation. The 
problems involved would be carefully studied to see 
whether some further legislation could be, made 
which might later be followed by more stringent 
regulations, particularly in cases in which machinery 
was constantly operated. This sort of legislation 
would have to be of general application and not 
directed at the textile industry alone. 

Mr. H. Marquand said that what had been said 
Teminded one of the debates in the House more 
than 100 years ago, when conditions were extremely 
bad. Then it was always found possible to say that 
if they were remedied, costs would rise and the 
export trade suffer. Such arguments had been used 
more than 100 years ago, but as time went on they 
had been proved to have no validity whatever. 
Results had proved beyond doubt that excessive 
hours of work and bad conditions, so far from lower- 
ing production costs, raised them. All the legisla- 
tion limiting the hours of work of children and 
women, and insisting on good factory conditions, 
and the imposition of minimum wages through the 
trade boards and wages councils, had shown that 
when conditions were remedied costs were not in- 
creased but were lowered. 


Guide to Books... 


The Treason Cage 
By Anthony Sampson (Heinemann. 21s.). 

One of the most surprising things I found about 
the South African treason trial, when I visited the 
Drill Hall in Johannesburg last January, was its 
casualness. Perhaps it was that the preliminary 
hearing had been dragging on for thirteen months 
and everyone had grown bored; or it may be that 
the authorities themselves had been abashed by the 
obvious frivolity of the evidence they brought against 
the accused. Whatever the reason, there was none 
of the atmosphere of a rigid and efficient police 
tyranny. The local press was quick to seize on this 
to try to turn it to my discomfiture. One South 
African journalist made great play with an incident 
in which Lionel Forman, from his seat among the 
accused, passed over to me at the press table a copy 
of The South African Treason Trials which he and 
Solly Sachs had written—published over here and 
smuggled back into South Africa. Not only could 
he pass the book to me quite openly, but the clerk 
of the court obligingly acted as courier! Now 
Anthony Sampson has published another account 
of the trial. At first there were rumours here that 
his book was to be banned in South Africa—but, 
no; it, too, is freely circulating. All this is very 
bewildering to the observer here—and can be dan- 
gerous. The impression may grow that the trial is 
not a very serious matter after all, and that the 
Nationalist threat to civil liberties has been over- 
stated. What is the Nationalist Government really 
up to? Anthony Sampson’s book takes us an 
important step further in finding the answer. He 
shows, for one thing, that the very unreality of the 
trial—its Kafka-esque character—is a measure of its 
danger; the accused are not up against anything 
tangible which they can fight by judicial meaus; 
they are up against a theology, a mystique, the 
Afrikaaner’s faith in his divine mission to maintain 
tacial purity. To this, all the normal processes of 
law can be, and are being, subordinated. Not only 
has the definition of Communism been redrawn in 
such a way that almost anyone opposing ‘ apartheid ’” 
can be drawn into its net, but the government 
recently strengthened its hand by rushing through 
an amendment to the Criminal Procedure Amend- 
ment Act just before the elections. This provides 
that the mere production of a document in court 
by. the public prosecutor shall be prima facie proof 
of its genuineness. The amendment has, moreover, 
‘been made retrospective with the avowed purpose 
of applying it to proceedings already before the 
courts. In other words, however casual the court 
proceedings, the government really means business. 
Anthony Sampson’s book, therefore, comes just in 
time to remind us of the grim realities behind the 
farce that has been played out for so many months. 
He points out that ever since the Act of Union of 
1910, successive governments, whatever their party 
label, have carried out the same policy of building 
a white South Africa from whose government and 
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fruits, Africans of all ranks shall be ruthlessly 
excluded. Gradually the educated African has 
realised that he could not buy his way into white 
society by ‘good behaviour’; white society rejected 
him as much as it rejected the unprivileged mass of 
Africans. Gradually, too, total lack of any effective 
white opposition to the doctrine of white supremacy 
has driven home the bitter truth that the African 
must organise his own salvation through his own 
instruments. Hence the growing influence of Con- 
gress. After reading this book, I am no longer in 
any doubt of the purpose behind this trial—it is 
to smash African leadership, together with all oppo- 
sition to apartheid, whatever form it may take or 
however moderate and multi-racial its aims. It is 
important that this book should be widely read 
before the trial reopens so that public opinion here 
may be armed ready to resist the bogey of ‘com- 
munism’ which Oswald Pirow will no doubt try to 
conjure up to frighten the Western world. For 
before we know where we are, the farce may have 
turned into tragedy and millions of Africans have: 
been driven into the violence of despair. 
Barbara Castle 


Letters from Africa 
By Stephen King-Hall (Geoffrey Bles. 13s. 6d.). 

A combination of the urgency of the African racial 
question and personal interests and convictions pro- 
voked Cdr. Sir Stephen King-Hall to write this series 
of ‘letters’ from certain key territories and regions 
of the Continent south of the Sahara. In the tradi- 
tion of his long-established News-Letter, excerpts 
from which have provided the substance of these 
essays, he has ‘endeavoured to produce a straight- 
forward, journalistic, and hence eminently readable 
summary of his experiences and observations. A 
road and air journey through the Union of South 
Africa, the Central African Federation, and East 
Africa provides not only a continuous thread link- 
ing each separate item, but also a convenient vehicle 
for presenting his material and an excuse for lighten- 
ing the narrative with personal anecdotes. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is 
the author’s optimism—quite overt at times—with 
regard to possible developments in race relations. 
At each juncture we are introduced to intelligent and 
rational representatives of various influential groups 
and interests—an archbishop, governors, civil ser- 
vants, farmers, and labour leaders. Most European 
settlers, moreover, seem cognizant of the implica- 
tions apparent in the crystallisation of negro political 
and economic consciousness, and it is only in degree 
that their willingness to compromise differs. Gener- 
ally, white South Africans appreciate that apartheid 
is impracticable and must, in fact, precipitate a crisis, 


. but they are in the grip of an overwhelming fear and 
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inertia; the Federation’s integration policy is not 
‘humbug’; in East Africa, too, a genuine attempt is 
being made to face the realities of the situation. 


Lhe, 


Cdr. King-Hall takes encouragement in the fact that 
in the dependencies the high calibre of British colonial 
officials facilitates steady progress in all spheres. 

It is unfortunate that the approach to and treat- 
ment of the subject is not consistent. In some sec- 
tions the writer tackles the racial problem with a 
touch of academic thoroughness and clarity, but on 
occasion dismisses a point with a non-committal 
generalisation. The scenery, fauna, and flora have 
inspired some of the ‘letters,’ while descriptions of 
personalities, both prominent and not, abound. The 
result is an African pot-pourri pervaded by the racial 
theme. More careful editing could have avoided 
the often annoying repetition of material—the 
Johannesburg bus strike is mentioned in the same 
terms no less than four times! 

The author bases his conclusions on a great number 
of on-the-scene conversations. This is admirable, 
but he seems to have neglected the most important 
protagonist in the drama—the African. He gives 
the impression that most of his contacts were with 
whites—even here with a select group of officials 
and wealthy settlers. That is not to say his account 
is distorted, but he has failed to capture the atmo- 
sphere of the explosive African situation or to evince 
the sincerity of a ‘grass roots’ investigator. Thus 
the general tenor of the book seems rather banal 
when related to the profound idea expressed in the 
Foreword—-the interdependence of man in this age 
of ‘ totality ’. 

R. D. Jackson 


SHORTER NOTICES 


St. Faith’s Farm Annual Report, 1957. The ways 
in which village life and education are developing at 
St. Faith’s Mission Farm in Southern Rhodesia are 
the most interesting features of this report. The 
building and maintenance department is being built 
up into something like a small village industry, mak- 
ing household and school furniture for the neigh- 
bourhood. Besides providing employment, this helps 
to raise the standard of living, gives a training to 
African boys and adds to the variety of village life. 
St. Faith’s is also pioneering a scheme of engineering 
education under which 12 trainees are doing a three- 
year course in modern farming methods, combined 
with general education. The report says that there 
are concrete signs that families are feeling a greater 
sense of ‘ belonging ’—something that Africans in 
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Southern Rhodesia do not have—and there is am 
encouraging tendency for the educated youth of the 
district to stay and work there instead of being 
attracted to the towns. Report obtainable from the 
African Development Trust, 65, Denison House, 296, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


Constitutional Development in the Commonwealth 
(H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.). This new edition of a Central 
Office of Information pamphlet gives a clear and 
comprehensive account of the stages by which each 
of the countries which were originally colonies and 
dependencies have become full members of the 
Commonwealth. The constitutions of Ghana and 
the Federation of Malaya are included. The text of 
the Statute of Westminster is reproduced and there 
is a useful reading list. 


Nationalism and Industrial Development in the 
British Caribbean by Rawle Farley (Daily Chronicle 
Ltd., Georgetown, British Guiana). The author, who 
is staff tutor in industrial relations at the University 
College of the West Indies elaborates a connection 
between the sentiment of nationalism in the West 
Indies and the ultimate community of interest ofi 
employers and employed. The second half of the 
booklet is more practical; it discusses the problems 
of low capital investment, low productivity, and over- 
population, and takes Puerto Rico as an example of 
an economy transformed by a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of development. This booklet, originally a 
lecture, is of course much too short to deal 
adequately with the problems to which it refers. 


The Investigation of National Income in British 
Tropical Dependencies by A. R. Prest (Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies: Athlone Press, 4s. 6d.). In 
25 pages we are given a concise account of the ideas 
involved in National Income accounting, the uses of 
such statistics in the Western world and the diffi- 
culties of making such investigations in colonial 
territories. What has in fact been acheived is in- 
dicated by the fact that estimates of national income 
are now available for 20 out of 40 territories, and 
as the territories excluded are the smallest this means 
that about 90 per cent. of the population in British 
dependencies is covered. The last section of this 
interesting study describes the uses to which esti- 
mates have been put and possible future develop- 
ments. 
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